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mountains, and the special interest of what one might call
prehistorians was now concentrated on this area. A British
expedition at Sakje Geuzu in Turkey, and Americans near
Antioch in Syria, successively discovered a rather nondescript
burnished pottery which they considered to be pre-Tell Halaf.
But it was not until the winter of 1936 that Professor Garstang
of Liverpool University found at Mersin in the Cilician plain,
between the Taurus and Amanus mountains, a mound which
put a new face on ' prehistory'. Here a whole new, unsus-
pected vista of incredibly antique civilization was opened up.
Once and for all the Garden of Eden had been metaphorically
removed from its traditional home in Mesopotamia, and, pro-
visionally at least, located in the north-east corner of the
Mediterranean.

It was an extraordinary archaeological phenomenon, this
twenty-five-metre hummock of earth, beside a stream on the
outskirts of Mersin. Professor Garstang had asked for my
assistance in excavating it, and examining it with him before
we began, noting that it was hardly two hundred metres in
diameter at the base, and a great deal less at the top? we
found it hard to believe that it would consist of more than
the repeated rebuildings of a dull Hittite village. But frag-
ments of painted pottery on the surface suggested otherwise,
and we were not disappointed. A short distance from the
top we came to the heavy, chambered, stone walls of a Hittite
fortress, and beneath this the walls, also built in stone, of
a succession of villages such as we had expected. But sud-
denly, about half-way between the summit of the mound and
the stream, the buildings began to be mud-brick and there
was a complete change in the pottery. Here amongst the
liben houses was the familiar Al-Ubaid pottery of south Iraq,
only slightly modified in design on account of the many
hundreds of miles which separate the two sites. There were
about four levels of Al-Ubaid material beneath, and then
another change. Buildings began to appear, which had been
destroyed in some great conflagration, and, as is so often the
case under these circumstances, their contents were largely
intact and merely covered by the debris fallen from the roof.
There was much pottery, for the most part a hitherto un-
known and purely local painted ware; but amongst this were
unmistakable fragments of typical Tell Halaf painted vessels,